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SATURDAY, 


REGISTRATION oF FArRRIERs. 


Two years ago the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons approved a scheme for the registration of 
shoeing smiths. They did so with the idea that the 
scheme would secure an improvement in the art. 
The improvement was to be brought about by regis- 
tering the best workmen and distinguishing them by 
a title, so that the public might be able to recognise 
who had been selected and approved by a compe- 
tent tribunal. It was also arranged that practical 
competition should be instituted and lectures on the 
foot and principles of shoeing delivered, so that a 
correct practice of the art might be indicated and 
encouraged. 


Success of course depends upon the way in which 
the scheme was carried out, and the amount of favour 
it met with at the hands of the farrier. It was 
evidently necessary to get the registered man recog- 
nised by the public as a superior man, and this would 
naturally follow when it was found that all the best 
men were registered and that no registered man was 
an incapable. If the best workmen were not in- 
duced to register, and if the worst men were admitted 
indiscriminately the public would have no sure gui- 
dance from the registration. and the scheme must 
fail. 


It is important to the veterinary profession to 
know how the scheme has been managed, because 
our Body Corporate has identified itself with it. The 
registration is carried out by a committee consisting 
of members of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers, of the Royal Agricultural Society, and of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. During 
the two years in which we have co-operated with 
these other bodies our Council has had no report 
from its representatives, and as far as we know, no 
communication from the joint committee as to its 
work. 


About a thousand farriers werd first registered 
without examination; others have since been exam- 
ined, but how we cannot tell. It is said that the 
examinations take place in a room without anvil, or 
hammer, or horse. If this be true we can only say 
the examination is a farce and the registration a de- 
ception. Before anything was done Mr, Albert 
Wheatley pointed out that it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish between “ doormen” and firemen ”’--very 


many of the former working at the trade for years 
without being able either to make or fit a shoe. It 
is just as well that a registered farrier should be 
able to make and fit a horse shoe. Teaching farriers 
who cannot make ashoe, the anatomy and physiology 
of the foot is simply mischievous. 


Some of the very best farriers we have ever known 
have been quite ignorant of the ligaments of the 
navicular bone, and some of the worst would have 
passed a fair examination on the structures within 
the hoof. 


It is very necessary that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons should know what its representa- 
tives are doing, and it is equally necessary that we 
should insist on the registration scheme being 
properly carried out if we are tu continue our co- 
operation. 


A ConrERENCE ON EXAMINATIONS, 


At the Council meeting held on Thursday it was 
decided to try and arrange a conference of the Prin- 
cipals of Schools, the Examiners, and the Council to 
discuss the details of an improved scheme of pro- 
fessional examipations. Some months ago the 
Council approved the principle of a four years’ 
course of study with four examinations—one at the 
end of each year. ‘ihe Qouncil has always recog- 
nised the impossibility of altering its examinations 
without interfering with the course of teaching, and 
has always endeavoured to work amicably with the 
Schools in all reforms it may cunsider necessary. 
In this spirit it has decided now to invite the co- 
operation of the Schools and the Examiners to guide 
its decision in a great and much needed reform, 
At what date the Conference may be able to meet 
we cannot say. but we hope that no long delay will 
be necessary. , The work to be done has already 
been sifted, and the Conference will chiefly have to 
determine the arrangement and limitation of sub- 
jects. The absence of Examiners from the Council 
at this juncture isa great advantage, as the Council 
is better able to take a judicial view of the whole 
question unbiassed by the prejudice each man has 
for his own subject. The Examiners will appear 
at the Conference as expert witnesses and the 
Principals of Schools will on the other side supply 
just that balance of ideas and interests which is 
essential to guide the Council to a just and im- 


partial decision. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES’ 


ENLARGED MESENTERIC GLAND AND AN 
ANEURISM OF THE ANTERIOR MESEN- 
TERIC ARTERY. 

By J. E. Mituer, M.R.C.V.S., Keyingham. 


About eight o’clock on June Ist 1 was called upon 
to attend a filly (Olivette) which belonged to a 
well-known Yorkshire breeder, and had taken 
several prizes. On my arrival the animal presen- 
ted the following symptoms. Countenance anxious, 
head drooped, moved stiffly in hind quarters, re- 
spirations quickened, mucous membrane injected, 
ears cold, temperature 102, pulse 50, non-passage 
of feces, unpleasant odour from mouth and serous 
discharge from the nostrils. On auscultation I found 
the heart and lung sounds tauch disturbed, and on 
percussion there was evidence of pain. 

I gave stimulants and applied a liniment to side, 
thinking it was suffering from a vivlent cold as it 
had been running out the night before. I called to 
see my patient in the evening it seemed little or no 
better so continued the treatment and gave a laxa- 
tive. The following morning I found it dead. Bein 
requested by the owner to make a post-mortem i 
did so, and found the following: Skin and subcu- 
taneous tissues were normal, but on opening the 
abdomen I found a dirty watery fluid tinged with 
blood. On removing the large bowels and proceed- 
ing to the ileum I found a large tumour with about 
a foot of the ileum attached to it, and the perito- 
neum here was much inflamed. Liver and kidneys 
were healthy, but the lungs were congested, the 
- heart enlarged, and an ante mortem clot in it. The 
other parts of the body were comparatively 
healthy. 

As I had never seen a tumour of this kind before 
(it weighing about 14lb) my assistant forwarded 
it to Professor Walley, who sent the following 
characters of it. ‘That it was an enormously en- 
larged mesenteric gland with a portion of the ileum 
and the anterior mesenteric artery attached tv it, 
the latter being the subject of aneurism as the re- 
sult of irritation by parasites (strongylus armatus) 
and the peritonitis was of septic or erysipelatous 


type. 


ILLEGAL (?) ADVERTISING. 


Will you allow me a space in the next issue of 
your far read journal to call attention to the illegal 
advertising of parties not on The Register of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, implying or inferring that they are 
specially qualified to practice certain branches of 
work connected with our profession. 

1 append a few specimen cuttings :— 


COLTS CASTRATED STANDING. 


CORNELIUS WM. HERBERT, South Wigston, 
near Leicester, will be glad to operate upon Stallions 
and Colts, either standing or in the recumbent position, 
anywhere in England, or will receive them at home, where 
every attention and care will be taken of them. Terms 
moderate. C. Wm. H., having been in practice over 25 years, 
has not lost a single colt where no untoward circumstances 
presented themselves. Having a small hand hence my 
success. Cryptorchid (rig) colts successfully operated upon. 
Undeniable references. 

An active YOUNG GENTLEMAN required as PUPIL 
to learn Castration and Spaying in all its branches 
thoroughly.—Address. C. Wm. Hersert, South Wigston. [487 


DOGS BOARDED, EDUCATED, MEDICALLY TREATED 
OR PREPARED FOR EXHIBITION BY 


W. M. GORDON STUART 


(17 Years’ Practical Experience). 


Separate Kennels for each. Exercise ground in open 
country, 500 acres grass. Every care and attention given. 
Charges very low. References given. 


A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


We ought to object to the right of these indi- 
viduals using these advertisements. The first one 
needs no comment from me because its illegality is 
patent to all; and in the next I call attention to 
the term “ medically treated,” because it implies or 
infers that the parties are qualified to undertake 
the treatment of the diseases of dogs. 

Here is another of a different kind :— 


ADVICE Sent Free by a VETERINARY SURGEON 
WHO IS A CANINE SPECIALIST. 


BOB MARTIN, 


DOG MEDICINE MANUFACTURER, 
Crown Chambers, Nevill Street, Southport. 


ed and Treated, Write for price 
— list free P 


I think it desirable that this man should be 
called upon to divulge the name of his Veterinary 
Surgeon, (?) ,or asked to discontinue “blinding the 
public.” 

If no notice is to be taken of these small but im- 
portant matters of what use is our “Act” tous? I 
do not see any reason why these parties should not 
be challenged to desist using the objectionable 
descriptions in contravention to the “ Act ” of 1881, 
and it appears to me that this kind of practice has 
been going on without any protest on the part of 
our profession. With a view to check these 
practices I venture to trespass so much on your 
space thinking it will have the desired effect, and 
be brought to the notice of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. H. G. 

[We fear the 1881 Act is not wide enough to make 
these advertisements offences which the Council can 
notice.—Ep. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES, 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society held its usual monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day vight, the 2nd inst., at the Royal College of aan. 
ary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn. Mr. W. 
Roots, the president, occupying the chair. The Fellows 
present were Messrs. W. F. Barrett, A. L, Butters, M. 
Clarke, H. W. Caton, A. E. Gosling, W. Hunting, J. 
8. Hurndall, F. C. Mahon, W. Roots, H. G. Rogers 
Prof. Shave, Prof. Smith, 8. Villar, F. Samson, W.N’ 
Wright, F. W. Wragg and F. W. Willett. Visitors: F. 
H. Bembury and G. C. Lowe. 

Mr. F. G. Samson moved, and Mr. A. L. Butters 
seconded, that the minutes be taken as read and signed 
by the chairman as correct, and this was agreed to. 

Communications were read by the hon. secretary (Mr. 
H. G. Rogers) from Mr. H. Withers, Professor W. Prit- 
chard, Mr. A. Prudames, and Professor T. Walley, Edin- 
burgh, stating their inability to attend, Professor Walley 
adding: “You and the other Fellows will remember that 
when I read a paper at your Society last year on 
‘Foreign bodies,’ | begged your attention to a case in 
which I found a putrid clot in the heart. Another 
similar case cropped up some time ago and I forwarded 
the clot to Professor Brown and asked him to request 
Professor Shave to show it at one of your meetings, and 
he will probably do so.” 


PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

The Chairman: The next business is to examine and 
consider pathological specimens. 

Mr. F. Wragg (exhibiting a specimen which was passed 
round) said: This, Mr. President, is a portion of the 
colon and a piece of the mesentery from the single colon. 
The history of the case is that the horse was very subject 
to colic, and yesterday morning he was taken witha very 
severe colic and died. The immediate cause of death was 
rupture ofthe stomach and severe gastritis or inflamma- 
tion over the whole intestinal tract ; and, when I made 
the post-mortem examination I found this piece of mesen- 
tery attached to the floating colon and to the double colon. 
I thought that, as the subject which is to be discussed to- 
night was bowel disease, you might be interested in seeing 
this specimen. 

The Chairman: Perhaps Professor Shave will now pass 
round the other specimen mentioned by Professor 
Walley. 

Professor Shave (showing specimen): The specimen 
on the table was sent me by Professor Walley in conse- 
quence of some remark which [ made when he read a paper 
on “foreign bodies in connection with pericarditis.’ The 

per was entitled, I think, “It is only a pin.” I will 
just read what Professor Walley, writing to Professor 
Brown, says: “ My main reason for sending the speci- 
men to you is this: At a meeting of the Central Veter- 
inary Medical Society, during the discussion on the paper 
of mine on “foreign bodies,” one of your colleagues— 
Professor Shave—seemed to me to doubt a statement 
I had made in the paper to the effect that I had on one 
oceasion found a putrid cardiac clot. Now, I shall feel 
obliged if you will show this clot to Professor Shave and 
ask him to do me the justice to exhibit it at the next 
meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical ~ociety.” 
That is the heart and that is the clot (referring to speci- 
men on table) which Professor Walley says is a putrid 
clot. I believe that the remark I made in connection 
with the subject was that I simply asked Professor Wal- 
ley how long after death he made his examination. 


The Chairman: If no gentleman has any remark to 
make about this post-mortem specimen, we will proceed 
next business. 

e address, of which the following i muinary 
ollowing is a su was 


“INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION IN THE HORSE.” 
By Professor F.Smrra, Army Vetry. School, Aldershot. 


Intestinal obstruction may be defined as an interference 
with, or a total suppression of the excretion of faces. It 
may be present asa disease orasasymptom. As a disease 
when the bowel contains a quantity of undigested food, 
calculi, eto, ; as a symptom in displacements of either large 
or small bowels. Our chief diagnostic difficulty lies in de- 
termining whether it be a disease or a symptom. In 
considering intestinal obstruction it is impossible to 
separate the above totally different conditions, 


Causes. 

Indigestion arising from defective teeth ; erib-biting ; 
large quantities of oats and chaff; errors in feeding such 
as horses thrown out of work not receiving a reduced corn 
ration ; intestinal contents too dry. 

Foreign Substances in the intestinal canal, such as gravel, 
calculi, hardened foeces acting the part of a foreign body. 
Opium given to allay intestinal pain a probable fac tor. 
Displacements of the bowel, such as twists of large or 
small intestine acting mechanically. 


Symptoms, 

Nothing in the first instance to distinguish it from 
ordinary colic, some short time must of necessity ela 
before the diminished or total cessation of feecal excretion 
can be determined. The absence of excretion may be 
due to impaction of the bowels or displacements of the 
same. This divides intestinal obstruction into two well 
marked varieties, viz: 1. Acute obstruction due to 
twists and such like. 2. Sub-acute due to impaction 
with faeces or foreign bodies. 

Acute Intestinal Obstruction may be determined by the 
character of the pain (though not always). The pain is 
generally acute, persistent, and the disease runs a rapid 
course. Twelve hours, certainly twenty-four, sees the 
patient well at death’s door. The rapidity of death 
depends entirely upon whether the blood supply to the 
bowel is partly or completely cut off, viz: a partial or 
complete twist. 

Sub-acute Obstruction is attended by dull continuous 

ain, character of pulse alters slower than in the acute 
Seen and death may not occur for three or four days, 

We are often wisest after the event! If a case lives 
beyond the second day for all practical purposes we may 
be certain it is notatwist. Other symptoms of obstruc- 
tion, whether acute or sub-acute, are straining, often 
violently, when the hand is introduced into the rectum, 
passage of mucus, probably small quantity of hi hl 
foetid faeces removed, thickly coated with mucus, whic 
indicates that the material has heen lying in the 
bowel for some days. There may be abdominal distension 
or not; pulse altered early, pulse a most reliable sym 
tom in all bowel cases, a careful examination of it will 
always give us the earliest warning of a serious case, any- 


i satisfactory, as case progresses it runs up 
60, ber g small, Pulse so reliable that 


to 70 and 80, becomin 
know how a case is progressing. 


in the dark we may ow ( 
Temperature of no value, respirations of very little. 
Rectal exploration essential, note condition and posi- 


ti f bowel, and nature of contents of bowel when not 
of tinted with gas that they can be felt; more than 
inati necessary. 
for horse ‘te drink water when suffering 
from bowel disease. Cause not clear ; most unfortunate 
that it should be so, for the water might act mechanically. 


| 
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Early information as to the state of the bowels in every 
colic case, have feces kept, examined, and if necessary, 
washed when gravel or sand is suspected. No horse doing 
well with colic unless the bowels acting. A horse passes 
on an average 12 motions in 24 hours, weighing on an 
average diet 25lbs. ; a man passes one motion daily, often 
not that. This explains why equine bowel obstruction 
rups such a rapid course ; every day a horse goes with- 
out passing feces is equivalent to a man going twelve 
days. Our cases therefore give us but little time for 
consideration, and run with astonishing rapidity to a 
fatal termination. Hence, all the more reason for 
energetic interference, and never trusting to matters 
righting themselves. 

Cause of Death. 

Probably in part poisoning. Horses take in with their 
food and manufacture in the bodyphenol, which is ex- 
creted by the kidneys with potassium and it is possible 
that the non-elimination of this product may assist in 
hastening the death process. 

Mode of death convulsions, from impressions on the 
nervous system: is not correct to describe these cases 
as dying in great agony, any more than it is to say a man 
in a fit, struggling violently, with distortion of the fea- 
tures is in pain! The mode of death in horses in most 
diseases is generally convulsions. Why? Not so in the 
human subject. 

Post-mortem examination. In cases of acute obstruc- 
tion, viz: bowel displacement any conceivable and in- 

neeivable form of twist may occur, small or 1 
or To Professor Walley we are indebted for first 
drawing attention to displacements of the large bowel, 
yrovtonaly unheard of. Sometimes small twists occur, 

ifficult to find, or rather difficult to isolate in the 
body, they are readily seen when bowels removed from the 
body ; twist of this kind after the strangulation or liga- 
ture is divided by the post-mortem knife are often de- 
scribed as enteritis, term incorrect. Enteritis is a rare 
disease, displacements and twists only too common— 
more we post-mortem examinations required, all who 
do so will be convinced of the truth of the statement. 

In cases of sub-acute obstruction contents of bowel often 
hard, dry, caked to membrane, and giving the impression 
that not all the medicine in the pharmacopceia could have 
helpedit along; at other times masses of feeces found iv the 
colon in the form of balls, —calculi may be present, or sand, 
gravel, &., in sufficient quantities to act mechanically. 

The dry contents of the bowel may be the cause of the 
disease or the result, for these horses drink but little 
fluid, and therefore absorption from the intestinal canal 
may occur during the attack. 

Treatment. 

Treatment comprises medical and surgical. In every 
case the former first. Gamgee struck the key vote in 
the treatment of colic in advising the early administra- 
tion of aloes. I regard it asa golden rule. He neutral- 
ized this excellent advice by using opium to allay the pain. 
Opium on the horse acts as a powerful cerebral stimulant, 
excites to such an extent as to simulate abdominal pain, 
the animal goes round and round the box, pawing, scraping, 
&c.; these symptoms can be produced in healthy horses. 
Further, it locks up the bowels and closes the kidneys ; 
it is possible to almost suspend the secretion of urine, 
and the bowels may be entirely closed by its aid. Have 
not used opium for years, and have never regretted it. 
It is no use giving aloes with one hand and opium with 
the other. 

As it is impossible in the first instance to say what a 
bowel case is going to terminate in, I believe it to be a 
safe and sound rule to give every case of violent colic 
alovs immediately, in order to save time ; any moderate or 
slight case to receive aloes in one hour if not out of pain. 
The best anodyne for the horse is Indian hemp or 
chloral hydrate. The action of hot rugs on the ab- 


domen is sometimes marvellous. The action of oil is 
uncertain, I still use it though I doubt its value. I use 
it principally for its mechanical properties, though I am 
bound to confess that this explanation will not stand the 
test of physiological enquiry. Physostigmin and pilo- 
carpin are drugs of the highest value, their action quite 
clear though not commonly understood. The former stimu- 
lates the involuntary muscle of the bowels, producing 
the most remarkable rumblings and contractions; the 
latter acts on the salivary and allied glands, such as the 
pancreas, pouring out quarts of saliva and pancreatic fluid 
which act mechanically and chemically—normal colon 
alkaline, often in colic, the secretion acid of the pancreas, 
neutralizes this. Where these drugs have given unsatis- 
factory results it is due either to age of drug or dose too 
small, Physostigmin 3 grs., pilocarpin 2 grs. will not 
disappoint. The 10 mins. doses of a solution of physos- 
tigmin of 1 gr. in 160 will obviously not be of the 
slightest use, and I learn that 10 m. doses are those 
generally given by people who say that physostigmin has 
no action on the bowels of the horse. I hold it to be 
one of the most valued drugs we have, and considering 
the length of time generally occupied in purging a horse, 
(a period of vital importance in the treatment of a case of 
obstruction,) I regard the man who introduced physostig- 
min into veterinary practice in the light of a veterinary 
Jenner. 

Our cases of obstruction require to be attacked from 
both ends of the digestive canal, mouth and rectum—the 
latter of the greatest possible importance. The use of 
the long rectum tube of immense value, no danger in 
its use, naturally requires care, so does any other opera- 
tion of eyual delicacy. To pass it coat it thickly with 
lard, patience now only required, never force it, must 
find its own way, keep on dilating the bowel in front of 
it by pumping in water—no difficulty I believe in wash- 
ing out the colon by means of this tube, and in gravel 
and sand colic it is of the greatest value. If tube not at 
hand use a rubber pipe. In rectal exploration gently 
kneading the bowels, if they admit of it, may be found 
useful. It is seldom that this method can be adopted, 
though I think | have employed it with advantage. 

Washing out the stomach found to be excellent treat- 
ment in human practice, how it relieves intestinal ob- 
struction far from clear. If we could make horses vomit 
how many lives we would save! Obstruction to vomiting 
is contraction of the cardia. An instrument shewn for 
mechanically dilating the cardia by the introduction of 
a rubber bag fixed to a tube, and inflated by means of a 
pump. Trials so far satisfactory, extended observations re- 
quired, brought forward not as a well established remedy, 
but as one likely to be of great importance in the future. 

Surgical Treatment.—Very little at present done in the 
direction of opening the abdominal cavity and searching 
for the obstruction ; the cases most likely to be benefitted 
are those due to simple ligature of the bowel, calculi, 
hardened feeces, sand and gravel. The wonderful records 
in human surgery should stimulate us in this direction. 
We can but hasten inevitable death, we may do good. 
Difficulties in dealing with such an enormous cavity as 
the abdomen of the horse not to be disguised. Left flank 
the most favourable seat for operation, external wound 
to be lower than the peritonal wound, so as to avoid pro- 
ducts draining into cavity; length of incision to be the 
breadth of the hand at least; skewers required for ab- 
dominal wound. Have operated on four cases all ter- 
minating fatally—obstruction in one only of these 
reached, but surgical relief too late. Confidently expect 
success in the future, when the best methods of avoiding 
the difficulties and dangers of abdominal section in the 
horse are learned. In the meantime, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in well selected cases we cannot 
increase the mortality from intestinal obstruction, by 
having recourse to surgical interference. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. W. Hunting, in opening the discussion, said that 
Professor Smith had covered such an extensive ground 
that it was very difficult to enter into a discussion upon 
it without one confined himself to one or two points. 
The difficulty with which he (Mr. Hunting) had to con- 
tend was the shortness of the time he had had to think 
over the points of Professor Smith’s address, and there- 
fore should content himself with running over his few 
notes upon the Professor’s lecture. First Professor 
Smith referred to the displacement which occurred of the 
large and small intestines in certain curious cases. Now, 
it would be an extremely useful thing to them if they 
could always — these displacements and ascertain 
whether they had or had not practically displacement of 
the bowel stopping its movements and the passage of food 
from it ; but he was inclined to think they could not. It 
would also be extremely useful for them to know how 
these displacements occurred. One could quite under- 
stand how the colon got a twist, a half twist ora whole 
twist upon itself in the same way that a cow got a twist 
by rolling, but he could not understand how twists of the 
small intestines occurred. No amount of rolling seemed 
to have the slightest effect in producing these ; that was 
to say, horses healthy or diseased rolled as much as they 
liked and no twist appeared. Another time a horse came 
in from work and during the time it was at work and 
afterwards it was under observation, and yet on exam- 
ination it was found to have a twisted small intestine. 
He put aside at once that these were not twists. He 
knew that it was said twists of the small intestine were not 
twists at all, that was in cases where they found no 
rupture of the mesentery. In making post-mortem 
examinations he had tried in vain to find out how a twist 


had occurred. There was something, a kink or knot at one | p 


part or another, there was a portion of intestine six or 
eight feet long purple. He knew no other way except 
a twist which would account for the blood-stained 
appearance of the gut, and he could not comprehend how 
they got mixed up—those difficult coils of intestine. If 
they knew how that occurred they might probably help 
to. prevent them. Amongst the causes of intestinal 
disease, Professor Smith mentioned indigestion. He 
bear Hunting) would just add one remark to that. No 

oubt indigestion did occur. Perhaps the most common 
case was that of the working horse which, when tired, 
was allowed to gorge itself with food, no matter whether 
such food was of a digestible or indigestible nature. That 
was the most common cause of indigestion. He said 
“‘ when the horse was tired” for this reason: that if a 
horse was muscularly tired, not only were its voluntary 
muscles weak and flaccid but the involuntary muscles 
were in the same condition. Hence they had in a horse 
a fatigue of the muscles of the stomach and bowel similar 
to that of the limbs; and the stomach and _ intes- 
tines were thus in an unfit condition to act properly upon 
the food entering them. As to symptoms of intestinal 
disease, he believed that there was a rough set of symp- 
toms which were indicative of certain definite conditions. 
He was inclined to think that Professor Smith was really 
correct in saying that very acute pain meant that they 
had some mechanical twist as the cause ; and that in the 
sub-acute cases they had general impaction of food with- 
out any mechanical twist or displacement of bowel. Par- 
ticularly in those cases of overloaded colon did they have 
them hanging on for three or four days with sub-acute 
pain, very seldom free from pain, very seldom with any 
marked pain. At any rate those characteristic conditions 
he generally regarded as a sign of impacted colon, where- 
as the acute violent pain was either, they would find, the 
worst form of twist of the small intestine or, it might be, 
what they ordinarily called colic. What they usually 
termed “colic” was an exceedingly painful temporary 


condition ; and the pulse looked as though it negatived 
the seriousness of an inflammation. If a horse’s pulse 
kept down to 45 he was not without hope that an ordinary 
stimulant and anti-spasmodic mixture would put the 
animal right; and, in this he was not, as a rule, disap- 
pointed. If that did not act he always resorted to a dose 
of physic ; and he believed that every case of intestinal 
disease in a horse was accompanied, if not caused, by im- 
paction of food in the intestines ; and that if that impac- 
tion were allowed to remain there, it would probably kill 
the animal. Hence he invariably administered a dose of 
physic. The question was repeatedly argued whether it 
was right in a case of colic, called “spasmodic colic,” to 
give an irritant-like physic or to attempt first to allay the 
pain by anti-spasmodic sedatives. Further, it was argued 
that in the human subject they administered sedatives 
with the intention of alleviating the pain and when they 
had once stopped the spasm there was no fear of impac- 
tion ; after the spasm was got rid of, that then the 
normal condition of the bowels would be resumed and 
the indigestion pass away. Personally he believed, so 
far as the horse was concerned, that that was arguing 
upside down. He held that the impacted food was the 
cause of the spasm or the pain, and that the proper 
thing was to remove the cause even if they inflicted a 
little more pain. Therefore, he gave first of all a stimu- 
lant, which might perhaps meet the condition to which 
he had referred of fatigue of the muscles and indigestion, 
and he followed up that with a dose of physic with the 
idea of removing the obstructing cause—the indigestible 
food. But it was very difficult to meet this argument : 
A man said “I do not pursue your method but exactly 
the opposite course and my cases recover as quickly and 
as well as yours.”” There was, in fact, no meeting that 
argument at all. It was impossible for one man to com- 
are his cases with another man’s unless he saw them. 
Unless he did this no comparison could be drawn, The 
other man was always right. Personally one might 
stretch a point and not always tell the truth, but the 
other man always did. One listened to what the other 
man said and could not contradict him. The only thing 
to do was to compare the two different kinds of -—_“ 
in their own individual experience. He had had the 
advantage in his own practice and in other people’s prac- 
tice—in his father’s practice particularly—of seeing both 
kinds of treatment, and he thought he might say, fairly 
and honestly, that he had had a greater number of re- 
coveries under the stimulant and aperient treatment than 
under the sedative treatment alone. With regard to 
diagnoses and aids to diagnoses he believed that a rectal 
examination helped one a good deal, At any rate, if he 
examined a case of abdominal pain from the rectum and 
found a horse strained very much and the intestines ex- 
tremely hot, but did not find a large amount of food in 
the intestines, his belief was that in those cases either 


they had to deal with a twist of the small intestine or 
inflammation of the large intestine. At all events he re- 
garded such cases as serious; and, in most of them they 
would find that death was the result. Also, they would 
find that if they used an injection and did not use large 
quantities of water, that the horse which rapidly ejected 
an injection was a bad case and usually died. On the 
other hand a horse that retained a quart or two of water 
in the rectum for some considerable time was, as a rule, 
acurable case. He offered no explanation of this except 
he thought as Professor Smith suggested, that whenever 
one part of the bowel was affected the whole of it became 
irritable and seriously affected. If they examined the 
rectum they would discover when the large intestines 
were overloaded, and when they discovered that and there 
were no other symptoms to suggest the presence of a 
foreign body or twist then they were perfectly justified 
in administering a dose of physic with a view of removing 


the mass collected there. 
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Speaking of adhesive attachments of one part of the 
bowels to another, he said he did not think that those 
old adhesions had much to do with the production of 
colic; but that opinion was based upon very slender 
evidence. He remembered that in the case of a pony 
which he opened—and which had not suffered from illness 
for years before—he found every abdominal organ glued 
to the other, except the small intestine. It had been the 
victim at some time of peritonitis, and the adhesions 
were so hard at the time of the post-mortem examina- 
tion that he could not free the one intestine from the 
other. All the parietes were stuck to the intestines, 
and he had to dissect the wall of the abdomen away from 
the intestines before he could get them out. The pon 
had done its work four or five years before as though 
nothing was wrong withit. A very interesting question, 
one which they knew little about and into which he 
need not enter, was as to the cause of death. It had 
often puzzled him why a horse died within twelve hours 
as the result of a twist—if there were such things—of the 
small intestine. If they cut out six feet of small intes- 
tine by abdominal surgery the animal would not die in the 
time, it would not kill it in six, eight or twelve hours, but 
if the horse got this part strangulated mortification com- 
menced jot the horse was almost pulseless, if these 
symptoms continued five or six hours the horse would 
not live. What killed it? It was not the stoppage of 
anything passing through the bowels. They could not 
tell what it was unless it was, as Professor Smith sugges- 
ted, some blood poisoning arising from changes going on 
in the part. 

As to the treatment of these cases he (Mr. Hunting) 
knew nothing about physostigmin, neither did he use In- 
dian Hemp. He had said all he had to say about aloes. 
Opium he had not used for years, neither had he employed 
the long enema tube, nor did he intend to use that instru- 
ment until he knew there was no danger of killing the 
animal by its use. He would not attempt to wash out 
the stomach of a horse until Professor Smith had per- 
fected his instrument. He (Mr. Hunting) believed that 
it was not often that the food in the stomach, or seat of 
the stomach, was the cause of colic or abdominal pain. 
When they had very much food in the stomach they 
generally had some cerebral symptoms of a different 
nature to those connected with abdominal pain or colic. 
He must say that he had only seen morphia used largely 
in one case, and then not by himself. In that case they 
had the symptoms as the result of morphia which Pro- 
fessor Smith had described: the horse walked round and 
round the box and sometimes stood with its head under 
the manger. The symptoms struck him as being due to 
the morphia and not to the colic. To some practitioners 
and believers in therapeutics that suggested a new depar- 
ture, because if similia similibus cwrantur were the prin- 
ciple they adopted in their treatment, morphia would be 


belly large enough just to hold the intestines, and it was 
impossible for the twist to occur through roJling—it must 
be caused by disease. Was it possible for the twist to 
take place through the inherent contraction of the mus- 
cular coat through spasms? Then Professor Smith said 
that a twist would terminate fatally in avery short time. 
Well, he (Mr. Wragg) had known many cases of twist to 
last as long as forty-eight hours. He attributed that, in 
his own experience, largely to the quantity of hydrate of 
chloral he had administered which prevented the inflam- 
matory action taking place, or rather it retarded the 
inflammatory action. As regarded diagnosing the 
difference between a twist of the small and of the large 
intestines, he invariably found in a twist of the large 
intestine they got tympanitis. Colic in his view was 
invariably the consequence of impacted colon, and, having 
that opinion, he always started his treatment with a dose 
of physic. That had been his practice ever since he had 
anything to do with the profession. That, he was quite 
satisfied, was the proper treatment to adopt. As to the 
long enema tube invented by Professor Smith, Mr. 
Wragg said he used it on the occasion of the National 
Veterinary meeting at Peterborough five years ago, and 
since. Professor Smith spoke of the difficulty of passing 
the tube up and added that he covered it with lard. 
Well, he (Mr. Wragg) used soap, and when he found he 
could not get the tube any further he started the pump, 
which dilated the bowels, and then he passed it up again 
and dilated the bowel by means of a little water, and then 
the tube passed up very easily. He thought it was a 
great advantage to use this pump and to employ it 
directly they were called to a case of colic. Then Pro- 
fessor Smith said that by the rectum he could diagnose 
whether or not there was impaction. Well, he (Mr. 
Wragg) thought he was rather stupid when he got his hand 
in a horse’s rectum, for he then hardly knew what he 
could feel exactly. This was, perhaps, due to his stu- 
pidity. He had heard some people say that in these 
circumstances they could feel the spleen and enlarged liver, 
but he could not. Professor Smith placed great reliance 
upon the pulse in cases of twist, but he had known in 
such cases the pulse to keep at 45 and under for twenty- 
four hours. He should like to know from the Professor 
of what class of horse he spoke when he gave the number 
and weight of the droppings. He (Mr. Wragg) might 
add in corroboration of his theory that twist was not the 
result of rolling, that he had occasion a short time ago to 
get out some statistics as to the number of cases of colic 
which one firm had. Their horses were invariably put 
in a loose box no matter how violent they were, and 
allowed to roll. Well, out of 327 cases which came to his 
infirmary in the course of two years, five died ; two from 
calculi and three from twist. When he got a case of 
twisted bowel he could almost always trace this to the 
fact that the horse was worked for some time after it 


Mr. S. Vicar said that Professor Smith had intro- 


the be! thing to give in those cases of impacted stomach, ‘had been seized with colic symptoms, 
especially 


if they had any cerebral symptoms. 
(Appleone) 

r. F. W. Wraae said that he, too, had taken a note 
or two during Professor Smith’s address, and to those 
notes he would refer briefly 
struck him in the Professor’s most interesting address, 
was the statement that the twist occurred through the 
horse rolling. Now he (Mr. Wragg) opined that twist 
never happened through a horse rolling, but what the 
nig cause was he was not prepared to say. He had 

own many cases of twist where the animal had never 
had an opportunity of lying down at all, and he was quite 
satisfied that twist was not the result of rolling. 
a horse was turned out intoa grass field nature invariably 
prompted it to lie down and have a roll, and most horses 
when they had performed a journey lay down in their 
boxes and rolled ; and he had never seen a case of twist 
as the result of this. In his opinion nature had made the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


duced so interesting a subject and treated it in so 
masterly a manner that he (Mr. Villar) should like to 
have seen the Professor’s address in print, and to have 


The first thing which | had an opportunity of studying it before venturing to 


make any remarks upon it. He noticed that at an early 
part of his address Professor Smith said that the majority 
of cases of intestinal obstructions were due to errors 11 
feeding, that was where there was anything like a twist, 
and he mentioned that it occurred in India through 
giving the horses gravel in their food. Professor Smith 
did not, however, say anything about errors in drink, but 


hen | it occurred to him (Mr. Villar) that many cases of colic 


arose from the habit of drinking heavily when the horse 
came in from hard work ; and further, he believed that 
the kind of water they imbibed had a good deal to do 
with it. He knew of an instance where a man had seven 
glandered horses which were allowed their water from a 


| 
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trough or tub. The groom thought he would disinfect 
the trough and deposited two stone of lime into the water. 
The next day two out of the remaining horses were 
affected with colic and both died from the effects of ob- 
struction. He traced that, in his opinion, to the fact of 
the man having given the horses lime water to drink, 
another case came to his mind of an obstinate obstruc- 
tion to the bowels in a horse fed with bran. He remem- 
bered examining it per rectum, and found the colon dis- 
tended with bran. The horse took a considerable time to 
recover. Professor Smith spoke of a pony rolling and 
twisting its bowel, and he (Mr. Villar) thought that the 
liability to twist was greater from this cause on the 
stones in towns than upon the ground in the country. 
Ponies in the country were allowed to roll about as they 
liked. Mr, Wragg had seen horses tied up which had 
never been down and yet they died of twisted bowel or 
enteritis. Professor Smith mentioned the stimulating 
effect of opium. In cattle, say for a cow, there was no 
more powerful stimulant than an ounce of tincture of 
opium. ‘ 

On the motion of Mr. F. G. Samson, seconded by Mr. 
H. W. Caton, the further discussion of Professor 
Smith’s address was deferred to another meetiug of the 
Society. 

NoMINATIONS. 

The CHaArRMAN intimated that Mr. G. C. Lowe, of 
Dockhead, had been nominated a Fellow of the 
Society. 

ANATOMICAL PRIZE. 

The CuarRMAN announced that the judges had decided 
in favour of the anatomical specimen sent in by a gen- 
tleman who gave the nom de plume of “ Scalpel’? and who 

roved to be Mr. T. Roberts Mulcahy, Tipperary, New 
eterinary College, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


_ Mr. Hallen has been appointed Inspector-General 


Civil Veterinary Department. and the title of General 
Superintendent, Horse-Breeding Department, has 
been abolished. 


We owe an apology to Veterinary-Col. Lambert. 
It was pointed out that in the list of officers present 
at the dinner of officers of the 17th Lancers last week 
the Director-General of the Department was inclu- 
ded among the colonels. “The present head of the 
Veterinary Department,” an influential correspon- 
dent writes, “ is far too high minded and sensible a 
man and good a soldier to put in any such absurd 
claim, and it is due to him and the members of the 
staff to say that they could not allow themselves to 
become a subject of ridicule throughout the Army by 
dropping the prefix which indicates the special | 
nature of the duties for the discharge of which they 
are appointed. It would be lowering both to them 
and the profession to which they belong, and know- | 
ing, as dv, how sensible Veterinary-Co]. Lambert 
and the members of his staff are of the high — 
character which their department occupies, | feel 
that I am doing a simple act of justice to them when 
I say that they have not yet sunk to the level of 
claimants fur an impossible position in the Amy, 


which, if it were granted, would render them e 
public laughing stock when they are now honoured 
and respected for their proverbial zeal and gentle- 
manly bearing.”——-Army and Navy Gazette. 


REVIEWS. 


©THE EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE, 
(Seconp Notice). 


In our previous notice of this book we left off 
with a résumé of Section III, which leaves about 
half the work for reference now. 

Section IV. is to us the most interesting one in 
the book—* The Horse in relation to locomotion.” 
It is considered in five chapters and occupies 150 
pages, A large number of plates and diagrams 
illustrate the text and help to elucidate what in 
parts is a very complex subject, First the “ Atti- 
tudes ” are discussed, and all the defects of position 
of limbs pointed out; then the actions of kicking 
and rearing are considered under {the division of 
“ Movements upon Place.” Next we have “The 
Mode of Progression or Gaits of the Horse’ which 
are first treated generally and then particularly, 
Messrs. Marey and Muybridge are frequently quoted, 
and many other investigators less known to English 
readers, but the authors themselves seem to have 
done much original work on the question, and they 
have certainly produced an account of the physiology 
of locomotion in the horse far in advance of any- 
thing we have met with. The section concludes 
with “ Defects in the Gaits”——a chapter useful to 
anyone interested in the subject of lameness and its 
relation to the conformation of the limbs. 

Section V is on the ** Age of the Horse” and any 
one possessing this work will have no need to pur- 
chase Dr. Huidekoper’s treatise. The plates are 
numerous and very well done; they are also very 
correct. The last part of the section treats of the 
irregularities of the dental apparatus, and thus sup- 
plies a missing chapter in most of our books on 
veterinary surgery. 

In Section VI the Coats, Height, and Description 
and Identification of horses is fully discussed, 

In Section VII the suitability or fitness of horses 
for different kinds of service is treated, Separate 
chapters are given to racehorses, carriage horses, 
troop horses and draught horses. 

The VIIF and last Section is devoted to the vices 
of the horse, and we don’t think one of these charac- 
teristics is omitted. 

It is impossible to give any short extracts which 
will give a fair idea of the work, It is a monu- 
ment of industry and contains matter which may be 
read with profit by veterinary surgeons and horse 


*“ The Exterior of the Horse,’ by Armand Goubaux 


| and Gustave Barrier. Second edition with 346 Figures 


and 84 Plates, by G. Nicolet. Translated and edited by 
Simon J. J. Harger, V.M.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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men. We hardly think it a book for veterinary 
students—it is for post-graduate study. Every 
chapter is suggestive, and sets one thinking over old 
subjects ina new light and very often with addi- 
tional light. 

It cannot be called easy reading. The section on 
the locomotion of the horse requires very close appli- 
cation, but it will repay some toil to the man who 
really wishes to understand “the reason why” of 
the action of horses and its relation to their confor- 
mation. 


*MILITARY HORSES & THEIR MANAGEMENT 


We have received a copy of a lecture on this sub- 
ject, delivered before the Military Society of Ireland 
by Vet.-Lieut Colonel H. Thomson and the dis- 
cussion thereon. Perhaps no more graphic criticism 
of it can be given than that by Lord Wolseley— 
“I do not think that I ever heard compressed into a 
single lecture so very much information as has been 
given by the Principal Veterinary Officer upon the 
subject he has treated.” 

The lecturer commenced with the Selection and 
Purchase of Horses, and then followed them through 
all their requirements for military purposes. 

An excellent example of the author’s concise style 
and practical grasp is given in his section on 


Ace at 


“ At what age is it advisable to purchase our re- 
mounts? I am of opinion that none should be 
bought under four years old and as many as possible 
at five; although I am well aware of the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable horses at these ages for the 
price allowed. The arguments against limiting the 
minimum age to four are these :—A higher price 
would have to be paid and, moreover, the supply 
would be limited, as other nations purchase our 
horses at three, and tnat, therefore, a sufficient 
number would not be obtainable for ourselves. At 
five years old most horses are well developed and 
have overcome infantile ailments: younger tban 
four their troubles are nearly all before them, and 
they are undeveloped; while over five they are 
sometimes to train, and, in many cases, have con- 
tracted tricks and vices that are most difficult to 
eradicate. As they are, however, fully developed it 
becomes a matter for consideration whether any 

articular animal should be rejected at six years old. 

t must not be lost sight of that a six-year-old horse, 
conforming to the standard required for military 
purposes in height, soundness, and general confor- 
mation, would probably be worth more than the 
price allowed by Government for a remount; and 
that, in all pobability, he has some trick or vice to 
account for his having been offered for sale in this 
way. Of course this is not always the case, and 


* Military Society of Ireland.——“ Military Horses and 
their Management,” by Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.V.D. William Carson, 51 Grafton St., 

nblin. 


many good horses at six years old have been pur- 
chased for the service. 

An alternative to buying horses as at present 
would be to purchase them at two years old, for 
much less money than is now paid, and place them 
in stud farms, where they could be gradually 
handled, broken, and partially trained until four 
years old, when they could be assigned to corps. 
The question is of course one of desirability and 
comparative expense—the tendency hitherto having 
been towards making a system of this kind inordi- 
nately expensive.” 

The lecture will well repay reading, and is quite 
as valuable and suggestive to the civil as to the 
military horseman. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


A report has just been published by the Intelli- 
gence Department on Russian military horses, sad- 
dles, shoeing, &c. This report was made towards 
the end of last year by Veterinary-Captain Iles 
Matthews, Royal Horse Guards. who, in the course 
of a short visit, managed to collect much valuable 
information, of which a summary is here presented. 
It is evidently due to this officer’s varied experience 
and trained habits of observation that we are placed 
in possession of so many salient facts, as the result 
of a tour which was comparatively limited in dura- 
tion and extent. 

Of Russian army horses in general, we gather 
from this report that, as compared with our own 
they are deficient in weight, quality, and shape ; and 
although they are gifted with great powers of endu- 
rance, they are so over-loaded that they could not be 
expected to continue long efficient on a campaign. 
It is, however, in their favour that they get two 
pounds of oats a day more than ours, and this we 
should take special note of. 

Of the Forge of Instruction at the Cavalry School 
in St. Petersburg it is said: “ From 99 to 120 men 
are instructed at a time, and at the end of twelve 
months they are sent to their regiments, being re- 
placed by a new class. The whole Army is thus 
supplied with men instructed in modern theory and 
practice. On service these men are, as far 
as the exigeucies of the moment will permit, re- 
garded as strictly non-combatant ; being, in view of 
their indispensable duties, kept out of the fighting 
line, so allowirg them to come to their own work 
free from excessive fatigue. All other artificers are 
similarly regarded.” 

In a country like Russia, where ice and snow pre- 
vail during a great part of the year, the main 
features of the shoeing must. of course be those 
which prevent slipping. ‘I'he Cavalry of the Guard 
are shod in winter with a shoe “plain on ground 
surface, except a shallow fullering for nail heads, 
clipped and seated out on foot surface, eight nail 
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holes, seven of which are used, sharp-poitited screw 
peg in outer heel, and blunted one in inner.” The 
Artillery of the Guard have the same shoe, with the 
addition of a sharp peg in the toe. The troops 
visited by Veterinary-Captain Matthews at Kiev 
were shod without the pyramidal screw pegs, but 
had sharpened toe pieces and calkins, instead. ‘lhe 
horses of the Somski Dragoons were shod only on 
the fore feet, ‘‘ this being their custom after the 
drill season, or if working on soft ground.” ‘The 
writer truly remarks here that it would be an ex- 
ceedingly good plan to shoe all contracted or narrow 
heeled horses in tips for at least two or three months 
in the year. In summer the troops generally use 
plain shoes or blunt pegs and calkins. For moun- 
tainous ground the Russians employ the Turkish 
shoe, with or without a hole in the centre, which 
is said to be the type most easily retained on the 
foot when travelling over broken rock. Cold shoe- 
ing has been experimented upon, but has not yet 
been adopted. 

The already higb 1eputation of Veterinary-Cap- 
tain Matthews will be enhanced by this perform. 
ance, of which the foregoing remarks convey but a 
meagre and imperfect idea. We should add that 
the excellent drawings, by which the report is illus- 
trated, are the work of Lieutenant W. Anstruther- 


Thomson, Royal Horse Guards.— Army and Navy | 


Gazette. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 


The annual return of experiments on living 


animals, together with the report of the Inspector 
for the year 1891, has been presented to the House 
of Commons. This return, together with Dr. 
Poore’s report, affords evidence that scientific re- 
searches in physiology, pathology, and pharmacology 
have heen prosecuted with considerable earnestness 
during the past year. The total number of licensed 
places was 59, and of licensees 153, while the total 
number of experiments was 2,661. Of these experi- 
ments, 986 were performed under the conditions of 
the licence alone, or of certificate C, and were con- 
sequently painless, as the animal, under these con- 
ditions, is never allowed to recover from the 
anesthetic, while 1,406 were merely inoculations or 
hypodermic injections, to which it is a misuse of 
terms to apply the word “ vivisection.” ‘There thus 
remain only 260 experiments performed under 
certificate B, in which the animal, being anzsthe- 
tised during the operative procedure, is allowed to 
recover from the anesthetic. In. these cases the 
wounds are necessarily treated antiseptically. and 
everyone who has been under the surgeon’s knife_ 
under similar conditions must know that such 
wounds invariably heal without causing pain. 

As regards the nature of the experiments, 754 
were physiological, 1,457 were pathological, and 420 
were therapeutical or pharmacological. 

“The total number of experiments,” continues Dr. | 


Poore, “ shows an increase upon last year. This is more | 
than accounted for by the increased number of experi- 


ments under Certificate A, due to the demand for exact 
knowledge as to the mode of propagation, the prevention, 
and treatment of those diseases which are caused by 
living organisms. Under all the other certificates (except 
C) there has been a decrease in the number of experi- 
ments as compared with last year. Among the diseases 
the causation of and the protection from which have 
occupied the attention of licensees during 1891, may be 
mentioned tubercle, cholera, cancer, erysipelas, diph. 
theria, influenza, rabies, glanders, distemper, ‘ black 
quarter,’ ‘black leg,’ malignant oedema, swine fever, 
anthrax, necrosis of the liver in sheep, food poisoning, 
goitre, and cretinism. The physiological and therapeu- 
tical experiments have been of equal importance, and 
have included investigations on many of the most impor- 
tant functions of the body, and the mode of action of 
many drugs. During 1891 the licensees have, as usual, 
shown a most loyal regard for both the letter and the 
spirit of the Act. During the past year 131 visits of 
inspection have been made by Dr. Russell and myself, 
which have been severally reported with such details as 
was necessary.” 

Anyone not absolutely blinded by prejudice must 
admit that this report shows that the Vivisection 
Act is thoroughly fulfilling the object which Par- 
liament had in view when it was passed. It was 
never intended to check experimental work, but 
merely to control it; and if the Act be worked 
fairly and liberally, it is conceivable that it may en- 
sure a higher quality of work and greater thorough- 
ness. ‘I'he report at least affords evidence that the 
licensees are all of high scientific standing, and 
that all experiments are carried on in properly 
equipped laboratories, where the workers have the 
advice, and, if necessary, are subject to the control, 
of their seniors, and where there is every facility of 
making full and proper use of the labour expended 
on the work. The report also affords evidence that 
what the public is told with regard to the horrors of 
these experiments 1s mere exaggeration born of fana- 
ticism. 

The report can be bought of the Queen’s printers 
for 3d., and we cordially recommend its perusal to 
all who are really anxious to get some insight into 
the merits of the question.— British Medical Journal. 


Sale of Strychnine. 
Four Aberdeen men are in custody in London, and 
have already appeared twice at the Mansion House, 


‘on a charge of conspiring to defraud marine in- 


surance offices and under-writers of large sums of 
money by insuring worthless horses for considerable 
amounts and then poisoning them at sea, They are 
also charged with felony under the Malicious Injury 
to Property Act. At the hearing last Friday Dr. 
Presslie and Mr. Wallace. both chemists of Aber- 
deen, gave evidence of the sale of certain poisons to 


‘a4 man named Stephen, not in custody, but with 


whom the four ptisoners are said to have conspired, 
Dr. Presslie said he had known Stephen and the 
prisoner Machattie for a considerable time. On 
several occasions he sold strychnine to Stephen, who 
said he wanted to send it to America in a prepara- 
tion fur curing grease in horses’ legs. Stephen 
signed the poisons-book. In September, 1891, 


| Stephen bought through the witness 4 ozs. of strych- 
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nine, stating that there was a difficulty in procuring 
it in America. Subsequently Stephen ordered some 
more strychnine, which he told him to deliver 
either to him personally or to Machattie. In all 2202. 
of strychnine were sold to Stephen. Stephen on 
one occasion told him that his agent had heen caught 
smuggling strychnine to America anJ been put in 
gaol. Witness said that within twelve hours of this 
matter becoming public he gave information to the 
Procurator Fiscal. The strychnine was bought 
openly, and he had no suspicions in the matter. Mr. 
Wallace spoke to selling to Stephen 100zs. of 
Fleming’s tincture of aconite and some nitre. ‘Tine- 
ture of aconite was a well-known horse-medicine 
and would be a good remedy for certain horse- 
complaints if used in proper quantities. 


Presentation at Court. 


Not many years ago the presentation at Court of 
a veterinary surgeon was unheard of. In those 
days few of our members aspired to any social 
position and very few possessed the attributes for 
success if they had the ambition. All this is changed 
and we now take our stand with other callings and 
accept the responsibilities of public offices with 
their attendant duties and honours. 

At the recent Levée at St. James’ Palace amongst 
a long list of presentations we find :-- 

Mr. James F. Simpson, Mayor of Maidenhead, by 
his brother Sir Henry Simpson. 


The Diamond-Back Moth. 


Reports have reached the Board of Agriculture 
from the counties of Fife, Kincardine, Kirkcudbright 
Berwick, Northumberland, York. and Hereford that 
the diamond-back moth has been this year de- 
tected among cabbages, swedes, early turnips, and 
other plants of this description as early as the last 
week in May. The best remedy has proved to be 
the application of sout and lime, in the proportion 
of one of lime to 3 bushels of soot. 


Boric Acid in Milk. 

Dr. Rideal, Analyst to the Lewisham District 
Board of Works, has reported to that body that a 
sample of milk taken at Forest Hill contained a 
cousiderable amount of boric acld. Dr. Rideal added 
to his report: “ With regard to boric acid adultera- 
tions in milk, prosecutions are difficult to obtain un. 
less the Board is prepared to fight these cases. I 
hold that boric acid being added to the milk renders 
it not of the quality demanded by the customer. 
Milk should be fresh from the cow, and not sophis- 
ticated in any way. Boric acid is added to milk in 
order that vendors may sell as fresh milk milk 
which has been kept a considerable time. Injury 
to health would undoubtedly accrue to infants living 
on borated milk regularly; but a medical man 
could not testify that the pint sold would injure the 


health of the purchaser. Personally, I should like 
a test-case instituted, but must leave the matter in 
the hands of the Board. I think in any case the 
vendors should be warned, and that special] attention 
should be drawn to the matter by a reference to it 
in the press.” The Board have resolved to take 
proceedings in the case reported, in order to test 
the question. 


Appointments at the Royal (Diek) Veterinary 
College. 


The new appointments consequent on the resigna- 
tion of Professor M’Fadyeau are as follows: chair 
of veterinary surgery and obstetrics, J. R. N. Dewar, 
F.R.C.V.S.; chair of anatomy and histology. A. E. 
Mettam, M.R.C.V.S.; lectureship in pathological 
histology and college assistant, S. Stockman, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

All three gentlemen are graduates of the College. 
Mr. Dewar was a distinguished member of Sir 
Joseph Lister’s and other classes at the university. 
Mr. Mettam gained the Dick Bursary for 1889 
and was also first prizeman in the FitzWygram com- 
petition for that year. Mr. Stockman after gradua- 
ting went to Alfort and worked in Nocard’s labora- 
tory. 


In connection with the above it will be observed 
that some changes have been made in the allocation 
of subjects to the different teachers, and that an 
additional veterinary surgeon has been placed on the 
staff. Mr. Mettam has already been engaged on the 
staff of the College for the past two sessions as assis- 
tant teacher of anatomy aud histology and lecturer 
on veterinary hygiene and materia medica; the 
other gentlemen have yet to win their spurs as 
teachers, hut from the training they have had in the 
past they should be able to make a good record in 
the future. 

We must congratulate Professor Walley on the 
effect of these appointments as they must materially 
lighten the burden he has so long borne—eighteen 
years hard work in teaching the subjects of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, Obstretrics and Parasitology, 
and sixteen years teaching of Materia Medica and 
Hygiene must have been a somewhat harassing and 
anxous task. He will now be able to relax his efforts 
with the consciousness that the interests of the 
students will not suffer by his so doing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


- Penberthy’s remarks on professional con- 
duct were very good reading and had much in them 
to commend his ideas to our careful consideration. 
That they were more academic than practical, however, 
most of your readers of ex 
that, not because the wo 


rience seem to think, and 
y professor is not a strug- 
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gling practitioner or because he enjoys tne prestige and 
security of his honourable position. Mr, F. W. Barling 
has done well to emphasise that portion of them in which 
he calls attention to the sin of covering, but I venture 
to dissent from some of his remarks, anent advertising. 
It is all very well for the old established practitioner, secure 
in his name and position to frown down all attempts on 
the part of other men to share his advantages, and the 
fortunate heirs to a good practice join very heartily in 
the cry—men who often possess no merit of their own 
but live on the good name made by their fathers. Who 
among your readers does not know the veriest ‘ duffers’ 
masquerading as leading practitioners on the strength of 
ancestral reputation? These are the men who howl 
loudest when another practitioner brings before the 
public in a circular or advertisement the fact that he re- 
sides at a certain address and attends to the diseases of 
domesticated animals. It is a fine old crusted theory 
that a professional man should stand by and starve be- 
cause he has not the capital to purchase a share in an 
old established business, but it does not satisfy the 
naturai and honourable desire that a father of a family 
usually has to first provide for the said family. 

The comparison between us and other professions is a 
little strained in their favour, as advertising is carried on 
in all sorts of ways by all sorts of men, and the public I 
venture to think are not so likely to form a bad opinion 
of Doctor Gullem whose analysis is to be found on every 
pickle bottle and milk tin, as they are of a veterinary 
surgeon whose general education is so defective that he 
does not know how to address a lady or gentleman. I 
am not now speaking of a want of tact, but of that low 
breeding which expresses itself in horsey language and 
dress, and unrestrained boastfulness. There are plenty 
of men who spend thonsands a year on advertising yet 
would think theiselves aggrieved if their veterinary sur- 
geon knocked at the front door or failed to appreciate 
the hospitalities of a chair in the entrance hall. If we 
would raise our social status we must begin better and in- 
sist ona preliminary education equal to that demanded by 
other professions.—Yours truly, 

Harotp M.R.C.V.S. 
- 66, South Molton Street, W. 


MISPLACED CONFIDENCE.—A REPLY. 
Sir, 

You are perfectly correct in assuming it was not malice 
which prompted my letter that appeared in The Record 
of the 4th inst. it was simply my regret at seeing another 

man going wrong. 

The basis of the argument in your reply to Mr. Hurn- 
dall and myself appears to be that a change of circum- 
stances has arisen and warranted an alteration in your 
course of action. Is thisthe case! I think the greater 
number of your readers will agree with me that the wind 
has not shifted, but blows as strongly as ever in the 
direction of the Charter. What change has taken place 


in the political situation ? None that I am aware of, be- | 


yond the fact that fresh danger threatens the Charter 
through the action of one of your nominees. This shows 
how well founded the fears and forebodings expressed in 
my previous letter were. Until the Charter becomes 
law there is danger, in fact danger increases, and no 
stone should be left unturned until the crisis is over. 


Those of our representatives who throw away oppor-— 


tunities to strengthen the position are neglecting the 
pledges they gave us before election, much more so is 
this the case when opposition to our wishes is deliber- 


ter” and yet almost with the same breath you ex- 
claim that the Council has before it a subject almost, 
if not quite, as important as the Charter, 

It is always a good rule to complete one thin 
thoroughly before commencing another, and I would 
venture to suggest the sound advice given in the old 
rhyme of being off with the old love before being on 
with the new. 

The charge of ignorance you preferred against me last 
week I will frankly confess to, so far as your new love the 
subject of education is concerned after your remarks at 
the annual general meeting I did not even suspect you 
of your present infatuation. Who would? On that 
occasion you did not impress one with this burning desire 
to carry forward the subject of education, you rather 
threw cold water upon it, and strongly objected to a 
date being even suggested to the Council. Why this 
sudden conversion! It looks suspiciously like drawing 
a red herring across the scent, e have to thank you 
Mr. Editor for arousing us from the state in which 
The Record found us, and for the greater portion of the 
good honest work which has been done, but this deser- 
tion of the old love is cruelly disappointing. —Yours etc., 

Rusticus.” 


(The change in the political situation is—that the Coun- 
cil now has 26 members to four in favour of the Charter. 
It is not a fact that any objection was made at the annual 
meeting to 7 suggestion of « date for the introduction of 
a four years scheme. The objection was to fixing a date be 
fore the scheme was ready. Let us be sure of our facts.— 


Ep). 


A STORM IN A TEA CUP. 


SIR 
I take little active part in the politics of the profession 


but I read and note all about passing events, and have 
been a little puzzled at the anxiety and indignation 
feigned or felt by your two correspondents who have 
detected treachery in the Council. They have also had 
a little peck at you Mr. Editor, but I will not interfere 
in this, as you are quite capable of taking care of your- 
self. What I want to say is just a word about the Coun- 
cil. They are blamed for selecting Professors Brown and 
Williams as vice-presidents but they are, by inference, 
accused of some treachery to the profession, of motives 
mean and personal, and worthy of a vote of want of con- 
fidence. It is not hinted that their choice was a mistaken 
one but it is assumed to be a piece of deliberate wicked- 
ness. 

“ Rusticus” says—“no attempt should be made to 
neutralise the wishes of the profession’ and he antici- 
pates that some member of Council may neglect “the 
pledges they gave us before election.” To break a 
pledge is mean, but who has! The election as vice- 
| presidents of Messrs. Brown and Williams cannnot en- 


| 
danger the Charter. 


_ Hurndall in his letter referring to this election 
says “Iwant to ask the profession is this what we re- 
‘turned thein to Council for!” He also says “ those 
/members who last year and this went in on the‘ reform 
pre ’ and secretly voted for these gentlemen as vice- 
‘presidents have broken faith with their constituents.” 
Further he says the Council has “ forfeited all claims to 
the confidence of those it pretends to represent.” What 
' exaggerated nonsense ! 

° ‘These reckless accusations will do little harm from 
their very apparent disproportion to the merits of the 
‘ease. They may mislead some poor man who has no 
ideas beyond the new Charter, but I for one am glad to 
‘see that our new members of Council are willing and 


: thi i d : 
ately created: this action seems to me fatuous an 


suicidal. You acknowledged Mr. Editor that “ the pro- 
fession voted at the last election upon one point, and 
returned its men solely on the question of the Char- 


y.—Yours truly, 


i ly: harmless magnanimit. 
and recognise only agi 
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“ MISPLACED CONFIDENCE.” 

Like your correspondents, Rusticus and Mr. J. 8. 
Hurndall, I was to a certain extent surprised to read 
editorial, recommending Prof. Williams and Prof. 

rown for Vice-presidents. That the remarks were 

ublished in time to influence the election without giv- 
ing the profession a chance of entering a protest was 
unfortunate. Professor Williams has _ consistently 
opposed the Charter and been rejected by the profession 
only securing 374 votes when 718 was the lowest number 
polled by the progressive candidates. No amount of 
sophistical argument can justify the Professors’ election 
as V.P. because it is so clearly against the wishes of the 
majority. 
“ There is NO REASON WHATEVER why the Council 
should have the power of selecting men as Vice- 
residents who have not been elected to the Council 
y the votes of the profession.”” A New Charter— 
Is it needed, by Wm. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. June 5th, 
1890. 

I do not know that Prof. Brown has ever publicly 
expressed his views on the New Charter, but the interest 
he takes in the affairs of the profession may be measured 
by his attendance at Council meetings. The Annual 
Report shows that one member attended 12 Council and 
29 Committee meetings during 1891-92. Prof. Brown 
attended 1 Council meeting and no Committees, and 
this at a time when such extremely important matters 
were deliberated upon. 

When parties are nearly equal in power it may be wise 
to resort to political dodges, and the intricate strategical 
moves of fine-spun policy. In the present state of 
affairs such action is not necessary, because there is 
practically one party whose duty is to relax no effort, 
and to throw away no chance of securing the reforms 
that the profession with a “splendid uniformity” has 
demonstrated it desires “ beyond dispute.’ 

Your “misplaced confidence ” editorial is not happy 
and, with all due acknowledgment of your practical skill 
in controversy, the defence appears unsound and your 
reasons far fetched. Change of circumstances, change 
of wind, trimming of sails, and the ungenerous mention 
of the word malice, suggest that the editor with a weak 
case is driven to the defence of the octopus, making use 
of his inky fluid to mystify the surroundings and prevent 
his exact position from being ascertained. 


Yours truly, 
170 Brompton Road, 8.W. H. G. Roagrs. 


[That the election of Professor Wiliams as a Vice-presi- 
dent is ‘‘ clearly against the wishes of the majority” of the 
profession, may be the pious opinion of Mr. Rogers—it is 
not ours. 

It was necessary for the profession to show that they 
would have no representatives except those in favour of the 
Charter. It was not necessary for the Council to select 
V-Ps. on any such basis. 

This at least accounts for our action and jis perfectly 
simple and open. We may have been wrong—time will 
show.—Eb.} 


“HOW DOES THE WIND BLOW.” 

S1 

Ailow me to congratulate you upon the original and 
most convincing simile with which you last week de- 
molished the arguments of the unbelieving. You say 
* So long as the wind remains in one quarter the sailor 
keeps his sails in one trim—he is consistent. When the 
wind changes he alters his sails—he is still con- 
sistent.” Whatever their private opinions, I am 
sure even the gentlemen who uppose you will allow this, 
and be the first to grant that no one knows better than 


yourself how the wind blows, or how necessary it is from 
time to time to judiciously trim one’s sails to it. 

It may, however, be worth enquiring whether the wind 
has changed, or whether the cat’s paw which has been 
utilised with such surpassing seamanship is not the pro- 
duct of a local Aolus frequenting the shallow and muddy. 
waters of some political strait. | 

What then has been the prevailing direction of pro- 
fessional opinion for the past four or five years? Start- 
ing about the annual meeting of ’88 the stream has set 
steadily towards political reform. Year by year it has 
gained in volume and power till political reform, and 
political reform only, has come to be the fitness for every 
intending candidate. 

It was for his uncompromising opposition that the pro- 
fession overthrew Professor Williams. Sir Henry 
Simpson and Mr. George Fleming retired scowlingly 
before a public opinion they could no longer face; and 
even the tardy conversion of that “old and tried servant 
of the profession’’ Mr. Thos. Greaves could not save 
him. An election to-morrow would more than ever 
show the antipathy of the profession to those men who 
have systematically opposed its advancement, and one of 
whom is now foisted on it within a month of his rejec- 
tion. And yet we are told that the wind has changed. 
What wind? Is it the tempest which rages in the pro- 
fession and has cast down the oldest and most self-secure 
political land-marks, or is it some side wind which is 
being utilised to surreptitiously “run a cargo” under 
cover of the darkness of expediency ?| 

I venture to say boldly that the wind has not changed. 
For the time, the Charter is everything—education 
nothing. 

The desire of the profession is steadfastly set on this 
one object, and until it is attained public opinion will 
allow neither the follies nor fickleness of party politicians 
to pass unchallenged.—Your obedient Servant, 

56 New Bond Street, Jno. A. W. Doxiar. 

June 12th, 1892. 


(‘For the time, the Charter is everything—education 
nothing,” Mr. Dollar calmly begs the question, but it is the 
whole turning point of the dispute, and we dissent from his 
conclusion. The facts are—The Council has sent its petition 
for a Charter to the Privy Council; it is doing its best to 
obtain a favourable reply; it hasan overwhelming majority 
in favour of the Charter; petitions against the Charter are 
lodged by Sir Henry Simpson, Professors McCall and 
Williams; the petitions from Windsor would be amusing 
for their childishness were they not a cause of delay; the 
petition from Scotland is a serious danger, and it is based 
entirely upon the proposed or supposed educational changes. 
The election of Professors Brown and Williams as Vice- 
presidents is neither folly nor fickleness; it was inspired 
by neither disregard of nor antagonism to the well 
understood wishes of the profession; it was expedient, it 
was just, it‘ was common sense, and it will stand any 
challenge.—Ep. V. R.} 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Prof. 
Walley, Messrs. G. E. King, 8S. Chambers, J. A. W. Dollar, 
H. G. Rogers, H. Leeney, ‘‘The American Veterinary 
Review,” ‘‘ The Evening Dispatch ” (Edinburgh). 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W 
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